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men of their race were well out of the way. They were too
much afraid of the husband's matraque to run any risk of
being beaten with it; for the men are good at single-stick,
and possess formidable specimens made of hard-wood. They
make use of them occasionally in their families. " Charity be-
gins at home." Yet in other instances the women run from
Europeans as if for their lives. The worthy and hard-working
Kabyles, in whose memory the outrages of the French soldiers
are deeply embedded, look with suspicion on foreigners; this
race in particular, when in war among themselves or with near
neighbors, almost invariably respected the women. The same
cannot be said of the French when they conquered the Ka-
byles at first, and later quelled their insurrections.

A jug containing water from the sacred well at the en-
trance always stood on the window-sill in the chapel, and the
Arabs almost invariably took a long draught after their prayers.
The lovely little minaret covered with ancient tiles, many of
which represent birds flying,* rises above the main entrance.
An old cypress leans into the narrow passage leading to the
entrance. Beggars throng the passages and steps. It is a
sight worth seeing to witness the distribution of kouskous
made to them on certain Fridays in December. The lame
and blind of both sexes and of all ages have a general scram-
ble for th'e basin containing the luxury, thrust what they can
get into their mouths, scrape up the rest from the ground,
dirt and all, and stow it away about their waists or in their

* The reader will bethink him here of the commandment against making
images of living things; but the Moslem designer of tiles reconciles his ar-
tistic with his religious feelings by a curious device. He draws the birds
full of flight and life, but traces a line round the neck. Their throats are
cut, therefore they must be dead! Thus his conscience is saved.